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ABSTRACT ^ . - 

Schofleld (196U) described the young a.ttiraictive, 
▼erbal, intelligent, and successf-ul person (lAVIS) a;s the tlient 
preferred by. therapists. To determine the relationship betifeen the 
sex of client the variables often associated with the preferred 
client, and selection as client by nale and female therapists, 
doctoral candidate^ in Clinical Psychology (four males, sit females) 
read case summaries of 21 clients and rated* their preferei^fce for 
w6ry.ng with each client. Both sexes agreed on ratings adjsiigned to 
eli^ts, viewing female clients as more disturbed and as iJ<bnger-t er m 
..clients than males. Therapists of both sexes preferred tflj 'see lAVls 
;clients. Therapists felt ^more comfortable with same-sex oii^nts, 
showing preference for specific client characteristics ;ln' clients of 
the. same sex, but wanted clients of the opposite sex who fit the 
preferred cl3,ej\t stereotype. <^uthor/NRB) 
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Ollevit Cfraracterl sties 

'The Relationship Between Client Characteristics ^ 
. and Therapists' Selection of Clients 

There are a r(umlxer of variables which have been asspciated with 
.the preferred client. Schofield^ (1964) described the young, attractive, 
verbal, intelligent, and successful person— the YAVIS— as being the 
client whom thera(^ists most preferred to see. Dav'is. Cook, Jennings, 
and Heck (1977)' foun(| that the preferred client was more capable of , 
abstract thinking than the no<:ipreferred client. The preferred client 
has been shown to be. accepting of treatment, spontaneous, not disturbed 
an^a good candidate for long-term psychotherapy. The preferred (flient 
has also been seen as having a good progn(^is. , 

In addition to the variables just mentioned, sex of client has. been 

if 

fouhd to be an important determinant in therapists' choice of whom they 
would most prefer to s6e. Recently. Shullman and Betz (1979) fouhd that 
Intake counselors referred clients, to- same-sex therapists significantly 
morfe often than to opposite-sex therapists. Intake counselors. wer^ also 
more likely to keep clients of their own 'sex for therapy. 

Our study therefore sought to determine the relationship between the 
sex of client, the variables often associated with the preferred cliervt, 
and selection as a client by male and female therapists. The study took 

t i 

place In a ^naturalistic setting which provided us yfith the opportunity of 
fnvestlgating the preferences of therapists for clients having particular 
characteristics in an unobtrusive way. 
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Method 



Subjects ^, . 

I ( r 

N 

Therapists were 10 post-masters, doctoral candidates in cl.lnical 

I 

psychology (four males and ^ix females) who were fulfilling their 
psychotherapy practi cum requirements at the university counseling 
center, ^^atings of client characteristics ware macje by ten male and 
six female beginning graduate-^clinicians who were not working in the 
counseling center it the time.* 

Procedure ' ' ' 

0 •' ■ ; 1. 

Twenty-four treatment summaries of clients (11 males'and 13 females) 
who had been in therapy and who expressed a desire to continue treatment 
during the following academic year were used. The type-written "Summaries 
.were approximately a page to a page-andT-a-half long, and provided general 
summaries of the previous treafepent and clients' dynamics. 

• The thei^pists were invited to the counseling center to read the 
case summaries a«d to rate their preferenc^ for working with each client 
on a six-potnt bfpolar preference scale ranging from least preferred (1) 
to most preferred (6). As far as possible, clients were assigned 
therapists acco»^dihg to therapists' expressed preferences. 

To obtafn measures of client characteristics, beginning graduate 
students in clinical psychology who were not working In the counseling 
center at the t'ime were asked to rate each' client on 10 scales each 
having six points labelled with the following polarities: physically 
attractive/physically unattractive^ nonverbal/verbal, Intel ligent/Un- 
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Intel lig^ent, unsuccessful /successful, thinks abstractly/thinks concretely, 
not s|C>ontaneous/spor>taneous, accepting of treatmefit/resi^sting ^^reatnieot, 
poor prognosis/good prognosis, not disturbed/ disturbed, and short-tenn 
"cl Jen t/lo'ng- term client. To control for possible response set bias, the 
rating scales were counterbalanced so that the more attractive pole was 
alternated. Raters were told that the' experimenters were Interested in 
cl ient ^characteristics as derived from written material and that all ' 
ratings would be confidential. The therapists themselves! were not asked 
to rate clients to control for the possible influence of rating behavior 
on choice of client or vice versa. 

Results and Discussion 

The design u?ed permitted the following questions: (1) Do males 
and females differentially rate clients of both ^es? (2) Is there a 
relationship between client attributes and therapists' expressed prefer- 
ence far working with a client? (3) Is there a relationship between 
therapist's sex and preference for Working with clients o^ particular 
sex -And attributes? and (4) Do m^le and female therapists have differ- 
ing preferences for the two client sexes? 

First, do mdles and females differentially rate clients of both 
sexes? Our findings show that raters of both sexes agreed on the ratings 
assigned to clients. However, raters of both sexes saW female clients as 
significantly more disturbed than male clients (F (1,14) = 15.08, £i<.01). 
Raters also saw female clients as significantly more in need of long-term 
therapy yian male clients (F (1,14) = 26.11, £ <.001). \Most counseling 
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center clients are seen on a short-term basis, and long-term psjrcho- 
the^apy clients are generally felt to be mopeTdisturbed. These find- 
ings, are in keeping with tho^e of Darley fl937) who found that women 
college students were seen as more maladjusted than. ma 1« col lege 
students when interviewed by two .experienced\counselors. Collins and 
Sedlacek (1974) found that female clients at/a university counseling 
center were vtew<>d as having emotional conflicts more frequently than 
."InaTe^ clients. * 

The reasons women are perceived as more disturbed. than men are 
■ difficult to determine in the presen*^5utdy. Because the study was 

» 

done W the naturalistic environment, sex and pathology were confound- • 
ed. The women could have beep viewed as more disturbed bacause of a' 
stereotype that may-Kave existed. There is the possibility that women 
, clients In this study -were ifideed mdre disturbed independent of sex, ^ or 
perhaps, some combination of stere^itype -and pat)hology could have, pro- 
duced the ratings. Jesearch on problems endorsed by college students 
has found that females consistently admit having more problems than 
males. Jhis research suggests that the college ^perience may be more 
stressful for women. The conclusions drawri by Anne Anastasi over 20 ^ 
years ago may still apply today. She, said, "The greater equalization 
of education and the... admission of women to certain predominantly 
•masculine' (Occupations, wi'th9ut removal" of other sources of frustration 

discrimination, may increase rather than decrease conflict and 
maladjustment." 
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' Another- possible explanation for college women being Viewed as 
ntore disturbed than college men Is that women have been found 'to dis- 
close significantly more than .men which could result in their being 

t 

seen as more maladjusted: .However, rather than being unhealthy, 
admitting problems tnay reflect an ability to face problems. ^ 

4 

The answer to our second question: Is there a relationship bet- 
ween client attributes and therapists' expressed preference for working 
with a client? was "Yes." The average rating of each client on each^^of 

a 

the 10 characteristics was correlated with the average therapist prefer- 
ence for each client. Therapist preference was^^significantly and posi- 
tively related to clieVit' physical attractiveness (r = .42, £ <.05), 
verbal fluency ( r ^ .50, £< .05) , Intelligence (r « .55, £-C.01),^ 
successful ness ( r p .50, £^^.05), and ability.to think abstractly 
(r = .50, £ < .05). Therapists als(^ preferred clients who were seen as 
having a good prognosis (r = ,49, £< .05). 

. Spontarleity and acceptance of ;fr/eatment wer^e unrelated to being 
chosen as a client. It would seem ttrat 'the celative inexperience of 
the therapists used in this study could account for the lack of signif- 
icance of the spontaneity vtfrjable. Inexperienced therapists are 
sortietimes distressed by too much spontaneity, and often verbalize the 
desire ftr a textbook kind of experience where the client will not 
discuss. anything too unexpected. Since the suninaries used in the 
present study were treatment suijHnar4es, the clients had already accepted 
treatment, and, therefore, acceptance of treatment was unrelated to 
"being chosen as a client. " 
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Our third questioR co,ncerned the relationship between therapist's 
sex and preference for working with clients of particular sex and 
attributes. We investigated thiis relqtion$hip tw aver;aging, forVach 
client^ the preference ratings of the therapists of both sey^es over the 
ratings of each of the 10 characteristics; Pearson Product Moment ^ 
correl^tioiTboefficients between therapist preference and the attribu- ^ 
tional statements were obtained. The correlation coefficients were 
compuied separately for each client and therapist sex, and are presented 
in Table 1 . ' 

; The significant correlations in Table Ipresent an interesting 
'pictur^e. Female therapists prefei;ired that their female plients be 
short-term cases. This is Vn-tdrHrast to their preferences for male 
clients who were physically attractive, verbal, intelligent,' and success- 
ful. It seems that;female therapists(ma/ have felt comfortable with the 
\dea of seeing female clients no matter what their characteristics. On 

» 

the other hand, the female therapists may have been less comfortable at 
the prospect of seeing male clients, and there/ore, they chose male ' 
clients who fit trfe stereotype of the prd^erred YAVIS client. 

Male therapies had no preferences for male clients with particular 
characWistics.* HoweveV. males preferred their feitiale clients to be 
short-term, less disturbed, and have a good prognosis. This fSlnding - 
indicates that males, like females, were more comfortable doing therapy 
with same-sex clients. 
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Finally, tq determine ' if therapists hJn^differing preferences for 
clients depending on therapist and client sex, the average preference 
ratings for male clients and female clients were analyzed by mean's of 
an analysis of variance in which Sex "of Therapi5^and 'Sex-of Client 
vere the two factors. The main effects and interaction. were not signifi- 
cant at conventional levels. The Sex of Client main effect,, however, 
approached significance, with- femSle clients being preferred (F (1,8) 
= 3.65, £ .10). The interaction reflected^a tendency for female 
therapists to prefer female clients while male therapis^ts demonstrated 
no such preference (F (1,8) = 4.75, .10). In fact, the main effect 
seems to be expTiqable in terms of the ferities' preference for female " 
clients. This tendency may reflect a sensitivity on the part of women 
therapists to the problems presented by other women. The present results 

are in keeping with ther finding of Shullmdn and Betz (1979) that thera-^ 

' \s ' ' ■ 

pists preferred to wor^ with same-sex clients. ' 

In sijmm^y, college women w^ere seen as more disturbed than college 
men in the pr^nt studV. Therapists generally chose clients wh((jhad 
preferred characteristics. Therapists ohose to^ork with same-sex 
clients regardless of the characteristics the clients possessed. However, 
female therapists prefei^ed YAYjJS male clients, and male therapists pre- 
ferred fton-d'isturbe'd, short-term fema>e -clients who had a good prognosis. 
These findings were seen as* an indication of therapists* comfort 'with 
same-s%x clients, ' ' ' 
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^ Table 1- 

l^earson Product Moment Correlation Coefficients Between. Therapi sts ' Ratings 

rr « 

^ t 

of Preferences for Clients and Various Client C+^aracteri sties for Each Client 

and Therapist Sex. 
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Client 


Male 


Feiriale 


i^* Male 


Female 


Characteristic 


Therapists 


Therapists 


Therapists 


Therapists 


• • 

Physically attractive 

V 


• 

.07 


.61* 


.51 


.43 


■> 

Verbal 


.56 


.69* 


" .20 


.19 


Intelligent ^ 


.38 


.67^ 


.53 


.38 


Successful 


.31 


.69* 


.47 


.38 


Abstract thinking 


.57 


.60 • 




.14 


Spontaneous 


-.29 


.28 


.18 \ 


145 


Accepting of therapy " 


.31 


.59 ' / 


.18 . 


.32 


Positive prognosis 


.38 


.57 


.57* 


' .47 


Not disturbed 


.36 


.55 


.57* 


.53 


Short-term ^ 


.46, 


^ ,38 ( . 


^ .56* 


* ,67* . 
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